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INTRODUCTION 


In recent years a great deal of interest has been shown by private 
and public agencies concerned with social welfare, and by leaders of 
public opinion across Canada, in the problems of Canada’s older people. 
Any consideration of these problems almost invariably gives rise to 
questions concerning the position of older men and women in the labour 
market, their ability to work, the demand for their services, and the kind 
of work most suitable for them. 


Information about the actual situation of older workers: what sort 
of work they are doing, how many of them there are, what they are earn- 
ing, provides an indispensable background for consideration of these 
problems, although many other types of information would also be required 
for an adequate assessment of the many questions which arise in this 
area. 


Statistical information about older people and, in particular, older 
workers is plentiful, but scattered. For the most part, such information 
is compiled as a by-product of widely different types of enquiries (cen- 
suses, vital statistics, labour force surveys, income surveys, the records 
kept by welfare agencies, to mention a few), and is not published in 
ways that enhance its usefulness for the reader interested specifical- 
ly in the older worker. The object in preparing this monograph has been 
to assemble some of this statistical information and to present it in a 
manner as helpful as possible to those interested in the problems of the 
older worker. 


When is a worker an ‘“‘older worker’’? Although different points of 
view may provide different answers to this question, the following defi- 
nition iS suggested: a worker may be regarded as an older worker when 
his employability begins to become more limited because of his age: 
either his tenure in his job or the level of income he is earning from 
it becomes more precarious, or he is subject to age restrictions on hiring 
that would limit his opportunities should he have to look for work. Ob- 
viously the age at which this state of affairs is likely to occur for an 
individual will vary considerably with his occupation. Athletes and air- 
line stewardesses are regarded as superannuated at a relatively early 
age, while scholars and financiers (provided they remain in fairly good 
physical and mental health) come into their occupational prime relative- 
ly late in life. 


In this monograph, most attention will be given to people aged 65 
and over, since this group is generally regarded as old in almost any 
occupation. There is also a good deal of information referring to the 
group aged 45 to 64. It was found more difficult to make generalizations 
about the latter group than about the former because the statistics used 


1 


are mostly national in coverage while the problems of people under but 
approaching the age of 65 would appear to be more peculiar to certain 
occupations and to vary from person to person. 


Some information is included on trends in life expectancy and on 
the absolute and relative size of the older population. The conclusion 
emerges from these statistics that the growth in the proportion of older 
people in the population will not be as great over the next 50 years as 
it was in the last 50. This probably means that the task of finding em- 
ployment for older persons and of providing for older people who are 
unable to work will not increase in magnitude in relation to the resour- 
ces, both financial and professional, that will be available for these 
purposes. 


The problems that arise for some of the older workers under the 
age of 65 are usually not so much a matter of age alone as of age and 
something else. This ‘‘something else’’ includes a number of things 
which can affect their employment and income positions. Some of these 
are: loss of job through no fault of their own, but owing to technological 
change; inability to cope with a demanding occupation; inability to ob- 
tain employment, even when many job opportunities are available, due 
to lack of education and skill; conversely, being obliged to accept 
work well below their abilities and skill; being barred from certain 
jobs by virtue of age limits; ill health; personality and family problems. 
On the other hand, the statistics presented here seem to indicate that 
the group aged 45 to 64 is, on the average, about as well off asany 
group in the population. It is known, however, that while many workers 
reach their peak performance and income levels during these years 
others are on the downgrade. While rates of unemployment are not high 
in this age group, labour force statistics indicate that the length of 
time unemployed people have been seeking work tends to be higher for 
workers aged 45-64 than for younger workers. 


Caution must be used in drawing conclusions from the statistics 
presented here. National and regional statistics frequently obscure 
local problems. It is practically a truism that older workers, as they 
have been defined here, are the least geographically mobile part of the 
labour force and are thus most strongly affected by local situations. 
Local pockets of unemployment or poverty among older people that may 
constitute major problems in the areas affected, tend in national statis- 
tics to be merged in an average with more favourably situated areas. 


One of the major findings of this monograph is the extent to which 
the employment of older workers varies in the different regions, parallel- 
ing the industrial composition of these regions. Some more detailed 
analysis of the situation of the older worker on a regional basis would 
certainly be desirable. 


Chapter 1 deals with trends in the age composition of the Canadian 
population. In it materials from censuses and vital statistics are used to 
show that Canada has a relatively young population for an industrial 


country and that the process of population aging is proceeding at a 
comparatively slow pace. Chapter 2 deals with trends in the age compo- 
sition of the Canadian labour force and with the status characteristics* 
of the older labour force. The importance of own-account activities for 
the employment of older workers in shown. Trends in the proportion of 
the older population who are members of the labour force are outlined as 
are the regional differences in these proportions. The very great regional 
dissimilarity in the employment of older workers is related to the eco- 
nomic differences that exist in the various regions of Canada. Chapter 3 
compares the occupational composition of the older labour force in 1921 
and in 1951. In it is noted the emerging importance of service occupa- 
tions in the employment of older workers. In Chapter 4 some data on 
rates of unemployment of older workers are discussed. Certain difficulties 
in the measurement of unemployment are shown to take on particular 
Significance in the case of older workers. Chapter 5 deals with the 
income levels of older people, both workers and non-workers. It is hoped 
that this information may prove useful to readers with widely varying 
interests in the problems of the aging worker in our economy. 


This study was prepared in the Employment and Labour Market 
Division of the Economics and Research Branch by Mr. A.H. Portigal 
under the direction of Dr. Gil Schonning. 


J.P. Francis, 
Director. 


*Paid workers, own-account workers, employers, unpaid family workers. 
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Chapter 1 - THE AGE COMPOSITION OF THE CANADIAN 
POPULATION 


A tendency for the average age of the population to increase is 
regarded as normal for the industrialized parts of the world. Improved 
nutrition, sanitation, and medical services together with, for many, 
lighter and less hazardous work lead to lower death rates and longer 
average life expectancy. Since increasing numbers of people survive 
to advanced age, the proportion of older people in the population tends 
to grow unless the birth rate (and/or immigration of young people) also 
increases enough to redress the age balance. However, another charac- 
teristic of industrialized countries is that birth rates tend eventually 
to settle down at moderate levels. Phenomena such as wars, migrations, 
and variations in birth rates may also have important effects on the age 
composition of a population from time to time, but eventually a balance 
is restored of the groups of people who are either in surplus or deficit. 1 
1 This suggests that there is an equilibrium rate of population growth for a particular 


type of country that may be disturbed by temporary ‘‘chance’’ factors. History shows 
that these ‘‘chance’’ factors tend to dominate the picture most of the time. 


Table 1 — Percentage of Population of Given Age and Older, 1901 —1961 


1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 | 1951 


Age Group 


Males 
Gand over. <i... ss 100.0 
ae ae re Se 4 65.7 
Di amies 4 4.aeie soe + seers 51.4 
Ce ee a me 24.8 
By SOU Foie ve eds tlolele: elt ous 14.4 
A aN ee a ye 
Deity aieh cack Tale nbs ccs 2.6 
Females 
Ovand. overs... es'ss 100.0 
Se a Se a ae 66.4 
2S chaser ble acta Fe eletes 52.0 
SS aia Che es». Bettie wads 250k 
Dy Die. 40 Wika eens decals. 6 mache 14.9 
rsa asia oe te das ois < eae oceie 7.9 
IPS EEE I SA 2.9 
Both Sexes 


Ovand OV.Er ssc usis <ceue 


oeeeeere ee ee eee eee 


eoeoeeoeeve vee 


Table 2 — Age Distributions of Enumerated Population in 40 


Countries: Recent Censuses and Estimates 


Percentage 60 and 

Distribution by Age tetas 

60 and | Per Cent 

of 15—59 
Brazil TISO sa 2 ssa ele Saves sc mtalnice ers «eee te 8.0 
Guatemala 1950 2% «Siete sis. niet atalel curio ea. ohatanets 8.3 
Philippines: 1960s<. mlames Sete nss sles sore 8.6 
Thailand 1LOG60 ai. Sac\ace ois Miansisae' sus pre ein mbann ast 9a 8.8 
Costa Rica 1960 (E) .---eseeeseeeececesees 9.0 
Venezuela. 1961 is as 6.s)< Fe i ws Series teres wre sue 9.1 
Dominican Republic 1960 ..........ceeeeeee 9.3 
Tdi as TOSS co <ce es ae ses ae 6 sina ie we states etale a ese 10.0 
Nicaragua L961 US) 06 a5 30 <0 $5 die soe oa eles 10.2 
Heuador 2950 seo o'. Pens. oe ee eine be sees ah ame wre 11.0 
MEXICO 1900s als sce wks asus eutaais Aine lgie es 11.1 
Union of South Africa 1951... ). 2. oes es ce wee Tie3 
Paraguay’ 1960 Cie. Th. Rretetatare. 9 es ara tale stators 11.4 
United Arab Republic 1960................. 11.9 
Chiles LOGO: dil« ats:-ahrihd.« Pallevcusete © sun Sioned (ree “dhe 12.6 
TBUPR OV R1LOGO) oe 5; ress ne vin etadin wre tele aca ie ee Baie ae 12.7 
BOOLiG ES, LORD oss ¢ Uuavoue staves twas wate 6, dusts, Stal amy ws 13.5 
ALZentina TIGL) sce seule oa ack imale ala euteas 13.5 
TAL ars LOGO ee ey ee Sees 14.6 
Romania :FOSG ssh 0s Ae oa ere ete 0 tek wtaeote eka ietatelate 15.9 
MUGOSLAVIi8) LOG] gain sts ees wrew ls bales eae eerslaia's a, ='s 16.6 
Portugal: 1960) (EF). 00. dein Ge oe Oates 18.4 
Finland: 1960is 6 i). Gas ste <body se eee «nls eee 19.5 
CANADASIOGI & i..dG. steels clvatstete « s1= Sheltie 19.6 
Greece 1LOGLE. ohh helen ieve teense aheltteveiehe Bhadede 20.0 
Australia, 1960 (4 4 sls ous 6 0 alas ee epeerenae A 
New Zealand 1960 €E) sic... «2 esi ana eo le se «s 2253 
Czechoslovakia L9G1s .. <s)s0 estes vases eee eis Dae 
Netherlands 1961 ()svie ass shy sie vias es age aw eee 23.3 
United StatestloGe 2032 ss 43, che s. SG ts Salat ® 23:7, 
SWEttertand S900). «is sc a. ec eels as oad te wiecs * 24.8 
Federal Republic of Germany 1960 (E)....... 2504 
Denmmericl SGU (Ee lie ¢ oiatscea es snc seed oe ae 26.1 
WrelangRiO5y CHOY i. 6 s/s abacus gee Akg alae ee eae ef 27.2 
Norway 1960 (CB) ais 5, +-&:nisajea wis cle a 6010 6 stanaatten 27.4 
Sweden «LOGO: sleds awe che avetawme ote reiers-arahaie reste 28.4 
England and Wales 1961 (E)............ee28. 28.8 
Austria 1959 (2) ua) cus cle cus ga * shea sass oe ate & 29.1 
Bel oiiing ot O60 5S). 5 nia» ew ace 4 bi auadw soe oe a ain weer 29.9 
Brence: (OGL CS) oisc s cieecus eae Mc wees aca aloes 30.6 


Source: U.N. Demographic Yearbooks. Year of census or to which estimate applies follows 


the name of the country. Estimates are indicated by (E). 


The Canadian population has aged moderately over the last sixty 
years, Table 1 shows that the average age of the population rose from 
27 years in 1901 to 31 years in 1951, falling to 30 years in 1961. 


Over these years, the proportion of the population aged 65 and over 
declined to a low of 4.6 per cent in 1911; following this it increased 
gradually to 7.8 per cent by 1951. There was a slight declinefrom this 
percentage between 1951 and 1961 due to continuing high birth rates 
and high levels of net immigration. 


Table 2 provides some international comparisons both of the per- 
centages of older people in different countries, and the ratios of older 
people to people of working age. At the top of the list are the less in- 
dustrialized societies, with high birth rates and low life expectancies; 
at the bottom are industrialized countries with low birth rates and high 
life expectancies whose populations have, from time to time, been affect- 
ed by wars and migration. It may be seen that Canada’s age composi- 
tion is quite favourable as compared with other industrialized countries. 


A number of factors have tended to keep the Canadian population 
relatively young: — 


(i) A high birth rate. Few, if any, truly industrialized nations can 
match Canadian crude birth rates at their recent levels. A peak crude 
birth rate of 28.5 births per thousand population was reached in 1954. 
While there were declines over the succeeding decade, the 1961 rate of 
26.1 is still a high rate, and was the lowest since 1945. Even during the 
depression of the Thirties, when it dropped to about 20 per thousand, 
Canada’s birth rate was still the highest among Western industrial na- 
tions. The effects of these high birth rates on the age composition of 
the population have been somewhat offset in the past by relatively 
high rates of infant mortality, but steady improvement in infants’ chances 
of survival has tended to produce a more youthful population in recent 
years. As Table 1 shows, Canada since the turn of the century has had 
about 30 per cent of its population under the age of 15. This, as may 
be seen in Table 2, is exceeded only by the less industrialized countries 
of the world. 


(ii) Immigration. During a large part of Canada’s history, immigration 
has exceeded emigration. Over the period since World War II immigrants 
have consisted largely of adults between the ages of 20 and 40 (mostly 
in their twenties) and some children. There have been relatively very 
few older people among recent immigrants. This has tended both to 
slow down the aging of the population and to add to the labour force. 
On the other hand, emigration has probably siphoned off more young than 
older people. 


(iii) The urbanization and industrialization of Canada has been 
relatively recent, so that these factors have not made their full impact 
on the aging process. 


Although in the very long run Canada’s population will undoubtedly 
grow relatively older than it is at present, indications are that the 
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BETWEEN 1926 AND 1945 BIRTH RATES 
WERE AT RELATIVELY LOW LEVELS 


BETWEEN 1933 AND 1939 THE BIRTH RATE 
sithe WAS BELOW 21 BIRTHS PER 1000 POPULATION 


Per Thousand Per Thousand 
40 40 


1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 


SINCE 1946 BIRTH RATES HAVE BEEN 
IN EXCESS OF 27 PER THOUSAND 


Source: Vital Statistics 1961, DBS. 
Canadian Vital Statistics Trends 1921 - 54, DBS. 


Table 3 — Average Life Expectancy at Various Ages, 
by Sex, 1871-1961 


1871 1881 1921 | 1931 1941 1951 


Males 


Ore aie esreiaicheiee's «sos 68.4 
D7 eeieraleare otettrns) eiela ate 54.3 
Dif cad emia alclale plate etete « 45.1 
CY re Oe eu RR 26.8 
Didielsld aketsuys Sake s 6 oy 0 18.8 
G7 ata em eis sis eae sare IZ.3 
TMEeme die «ole woes we 9.6 
Females 
Oa oh Sietacctatata sles slate o 74.2 
ETc atetuteist stale. © aie oels:s 59.6 
Dine tia aa a eae ee 49.9 
vf AG ee ae eye ee a150 
SD sete ca <6 alee a eles ae Zacs 
GY wicuteets ots crals saws e's 14.6 


TL as Pee a ate ere elas es 


Source: Canadian Vital Statistics Trends, 1921—1954 (DBS Reference Paper No. 70). 


Note: Figures for 1871 are for Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. Figures 
for 1921 exclude Quebec, Yukon, N.W.T. Figures for 1871, 1881, 1921 must be 
interpreted with caution. 


process of aging will be slow during the remainder of this century. The 
chart on page 8 shows how this is likely to happen. In 1961 there was a 
deficiency in the number of people aged 20-35, due to low birth rates 
between about 1926 and 1943. In the year 2006 the survivors from this 
group will make up the bulk of the population aged 65 and over and, 
barring anything unusual, the proportion of the population aged 65 and 
over will have been declining at least since 1991. 


The table of average life expectancies (Table 3) shows the number 
of additional years that a person of a given age has an even chance of 
livin g.? 

Table 3 shows that the chances for survival of males aged 57 were 
getting steadily worse until 1941, following which there was some im- 
provement. As a general observation it is, of course, true that people 
are living longer. Table 3 shows, however, that this is because propor- 
tionally more people live from birth to middle age, not because middle- 
aged people have a very much better chance of living to advanced age 
than they used to have. This may have some relevance to the question 
of the potential manpower resources represented by the older population. 


If it can be assumed that the larger portion of the group aged 65 
and over will continue to be dependent on the productive activities of 
younger people, it becomes important to know something about the trend 
in the size of this older population in relation to the trend in the size 
of the labour force. Disregarding the fact that some older people will be 
in the labour force, one can then say that each worker supports so many 
older people now, as compared to some other figure in the past. To deter- 
mine what this means to the ‘‘average worker’’ in question one would 


2This assumes that current death rates for the various ages do in fact indicate his 
chances of survival. 


Table 4 — Trend in Population Aged 65 and over as a Percentage 
of the Labour Force* 


Year Per Cent 

1901 — TS; 2 

1911 ~ 1285 

1921 ~ 13535 

1931 — 13.9 

1941 _  UpSe 

1951 — 205 

1961 — 24.5 

1971 ~ 21.4 (projected) 


*Labour Force for 1951 on Gainfully Occupied converted to Labour Force for 1931, 1941. 
Gainfully Occupied for 1901-1921. 


Sources: Labour Force and Gainfully Occupied and population figures from various 
censuses and from the DBS publications Occupation and Industry Trends in 
Canada and Canadian Labour Force Estimates 1931-45 (DBS Reference Paper 
No. 23 Revised), 


also have to know what the trends in output per worker have been; as 
well as the trends in other types of dependent per worker. 


The figures in Table 4 are not completely consistent from period to 
period. To the extent that they are reliable it appears that in 1911 there 
were about eight workers per older person, while in 1961 there were 4.7 
workers per older person. But output per worker in 1961 was substan- 
tially greater than it has been in 1911. 


A recent projection of the Canadian population and labour force’ 
indicates that the situation in 1971 should be substantially the same 
as that of 1961 in regard to the balance between the size of the labour 
force and of the older population. Thus, if we may assume that the de- 
flated Gross National Product will continue to increase in line with 
the trend of the last few years, it may be concluded that the cost of 
supporting the older members of the population ought to become progres- 
sively easier for the community to bear, as time goes on. 


3 Based on the 1961 census population figures and assuming an annual net immigration of 
25,000. 
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Chapter 2 — THE AGE COMPOSITION 
OF THE CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 


Between 1931 and 1951 there was little change in the proportion of 
the labour force aged 65 and over. Then, over the following decade, the 
proportion of males aged 65 and over dropped quite sharply, while that 
of females in the same age group rose moderately. The absolute numbers 
of workers in this age group remained the same between 1951 and 1961, 
decreases among the males being offset by increases among the females, 
the latter almost doubling in number over the decade. 


Table 5.— Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force by Age and Sex, 
1931-1961; and Absolute Number of Workers 65 and Over 


1931 1941 


*15—19 for 1961. 


The trend was quite different for the labour force aged 45-64. Over 
the period 1931-61 as well as in the decade 1951-1961, the male popula- 
tion aged 45-64 increased faster than the rest of the male population of 
working age. Thus, in spite of the fact that the census shows declines 
in the proportion of the male population aged 45-64 in the labour force’, 
the proportion of the male labour force aged 45 and over increased both 
from 1931 and from 1961. 


The steady increases in the proportion of the female labour force 
aged 45-64 over the entire period covered by Table 5 are the result of 
fantastically large percentage increases in the size of this group. 3e- 


tween 1931 and 1961 the female labour force increased by 420 per cent, 
while between 1951 and 1961 the increase was 350 per cent. 


1 The drop between 1951 and 1961 in the proportion of the male population aged 45-64 
who were in the labour force, is undoubtedly a reflection of the particular dates at 
which the censuses were taken. Table 8 shows that, at annual averages, their proportion 
has remained quite constant over the decade. 
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During World War II, older people provided a valuable addition to 
Canada’s manpower supplies. The increase in the proportion of men 
aged 45 and over in the labour force in 1941 (as compared to 1931) 
resulted from the military mobilization of younger men, and the conse- 
quent increase in the employment of older men in the industrial war 
effort. The highest proportion of older workers in the labour force was 
reached about 1944, 


Labour Force Status of Older Workers 


Ours is said to be an ‘‘employee society’’. Only about one-sixth 
of the present day labour force falls into the categories of ‘‘employers’’ 
and own-account workers, in contrast to the situation at the turn of the 
century when the proportion was probably over one-half. Employers and 
own-account workers are usually in a much better position than paid 
workers to decide when to retire, or, if working, how heavy a work pro- 
gram to carry. Partly because of this it is not surprising to find that 
among male workers the percentage of employers and own-account work- 
ers is higher for the older age groups than for the younger ones. 


There is another factor that is undoubtedly of considerable signifi- 
cance. The older people in our current population entered the labour mar- 
ket at a time when our economic life was by and large dominated by 
the farmer, the small businessman and the independent craftsman. For 
large segments of the population these were the ideal occupations of the 
era, and older people today tend to appreciate the advantages of self- 
employment more than the young. The relatively large proportion of 
self-employed workers in the older labour force may be in part the 
result of retirement policies filtering out the paid workers, but it is 
certainly also due to the fact that there were relatively more own- 
account workers to begin with in the group now aged 65 and over than 
in the labour force at present. 


Table 6 shows quite clearly the greatly increased significance of 
own-account activities for male workers aged 65 and over who remain 
in the labour force. A large proportion of the self-employed group of 
males aged 65 and over (58 per cent) are to be found in the agricultural 
sector. The much higher proportion of older males in employer and own- 
account activities (these two categories are encompassed by the ‘‘self- 
employed’? group) suggests that the decline in the farm work force and 
the relative decline of small unincorporated businesses may provide one 
significant explanation for the declining proportion of male workers 
in the older population of Canada. 


Own-account activities do not appear to have the same significance 
for female older workers as for males. Although the percentage of the 
female labour force in own-account activities was also higher for women 
in the older age groups, this percentage was small for women of all 
ages. The significant variations in the occupational distributions of 
older and younger women occur within the paid workers sector of the 
labour force. 


1) 


Table 6 — Percentage Distribution of the Experienced Older Labour Force, 
According to Status, 1961 Census 


Age 
45 and 65 and 
Over Over 
Males 
Total oc ci cke etea cr ereterate e clelnle. Oclel cle. cielereicusus 100.0 
Non-Agricultural ...cccccccccccccccccs lee 
Wage Earners...cccccccccccccsvcece 33.5 
Self-Employed ..ccccccccscccccccces ae Fiacd: 
Unpaid Family Workers ......eeseeeee 0.3 
Agricultural ...ccccccccccccccccccccces 28.8 
Wage Earners..ccccccccccccccccvece 2.9 
Self-Employed ....ccccccccccccscves 24.9 
Unpaid Family Workers ......e.eeees 1,0 
Females 

FLO tall cratetalc ciateverelatecels «) soeccleleielele 67s 6 sieve 100.0 
Non-Agricultural ...ccccccccccccvevece 93.5 
Wage Earners. .cccccccccccccscccces 74.4 
Self-Employed ...ccsecccccvccccccce 16.8 
Unpaid Family Workers ......eseeeee Zen 
Agricultural... cc ccc ccc cc ecececccccs 6.5 
Wage EarnerS...ccccccscccccvececes 0.6 
Self-Employed ....cccccccccessveves 3.4 
Unpaid Family Workers .......e+ee0- 0 


Status of Older Persons Not in the Labour Force 

Table 7 indicates that in 1961 the great majority of older men not 
in the labour force were listed as ‘‘retired’’, while the majority of older 
women were listed as ‘‘keeping house’’ and as ‘“‘retired’’. In the retired 
group there would be people who are not interested in working, some 
who feel that they are unemployable for one reason or another, and some 
who do not feel well enough to work. ? 


The figures that follow are from the Canadian Sickness Survey of 
1950-51. These give some indication of the incidence of serious physi- 
cal and mental disabilities with increasing age: 


The Percentages of the Population The Percentages suffering from 
Suffering from some Disability _ Severe and Total Disability 
were as follows: were as follows: 

Age Per Cent Age Per Cent 
BAA rel TIE, OF By, 6 254A is ee a 2 
45-64. Se, Pe ee 13 AS G4. iti, NER. Seas 6 
65 andOvers >. 4Pres, 25 65'and Overiissi4 3% 16 


2The last may make up a considerable proportion in the U.S. according to studies con- 
ducted recently — see Steiner & Dorfman: The Economic Status of the Aged. 
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A very rough check on this data may be obtained from Table 7 by 
adding ‘‘inmates of institutions’’ to both ‘‘permanently unable to work’’ 
and to ‘“‘civilian, non-institutional population’’ and taking the first sum 
as a percentage of the second. This gives the following results: 


Percentage Unable 


to Work 
Males 45 and Over 5.9 
45-64 4.3 
65 and Over 9.8 
Females 45 and Cver 2.8 
45-64 ee, 
65 and Over 8.4 


These percentages appear to be somewhat more favourable than the 
Canadian Sickness Survey results. This may mean that the situation has 
improved since 1951, but it far more probably reflects a recording of 
only very obvious incapacity in the Labour Force Survey. 


Table 7 — Status of Older Persons Not in the Labour Force, 
as of May and June 1961 


(in thousands) 


Status 


Males 


Civilian, Non-Institutional Population........... 624 
Not in the Labour Force......... hie cates es ae ; 433 
BP ONIN SEONG eC 6 isers « has isldiew <i sparkle ia’ steer erahs a 5 ee 3 
Retired or Voluntarily Idle... a6 «6.6.6 6.460he ss . we 392 
Permanently Unable to Work .......... ee ae 38 
Females 
Civilian, Non-Institutional Population........... 669 
Not in the Labour Force.......... Rratedel & ale pepe etote 629 
Keeping House.......eeeeee Didvs let iaus el Bhs giatehes ely . 490 
Retired: Ora OlUntatily 101G io cisre vis o.00 nas aie,a,00%8 = 114 
Permanently Unable to Work ......cceccecece ree OA 
Inmates of Institutions 
MOI. eiskte ateiens oiacaa te x acatGialWis teil te erokejaumein oivthratal’ 26 


Sources: Inmates of Institutions from 1961 Census; 
Other data from Labour Force Survey, May 20, 1961. 


Labour Force Participation 


The percentage of a particular age-sex group of the population in 
the labour force® provides a measure for comparing the intensity of 
economic activity at different age levels of the population, and for 


3Called the participation rate of that group. 


cs 


THE PROPORTION OF MEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
DECLINES RAPIDLY AFTER THE AGE OF 60 


Per Cent Per Cent 


100 100 
90 90 
80 
70 
60 
50 


40 


Participation Rates of Older Male Workers | 


45-54 55 — 59 60 —64 65-69 70 and Over 
Years of Age 


Source: Census of Canada 1961 


tracing changes in intensity through time. The participation rates shown 
in Table 84 indicate that the probability that a person will be economi- 
cally active decreases as he reaches the older age groups. This proba- 
bility declines gradually for women with increasing age, and rather 
rapidly for men after the age of 60. 


The 1961 Census provides some further detail concerning the ages 
at which reductions in labour force activity become evident. In June of 
1961 the participation rate for males aged 45 to 64 was 88.6 per cent, 
while for males aged 65 and over it was 29.5 per cent. 5 


Recent data show the peak years of labour force participation to 
be the ages of 35-44 for men, and of 20-24 and 45-54 for women. In 1963 
(according to the Labour Force Survey, with the monthly data converted 
to annual averages as in Table 8) males aged 35-44 exhibited a partici- 
pation rate of 97.8 per cent. Women aged 20-24 had a participation rate 
of 50.0 per cent, while women aged 45-54 showed a rate of. 34.7 per cent. 


Table 8 shows relatively stable participation rates for the popula 
tion as a whole over the period 1950-63. This stability results from a 
sharp decline in male participation being offset by an equally striking 
growth in female participation. The declines in male participation have 
occurred mainly in the age groups 14-24 and 65 and over; while the 


4 The participation rates in Table 8 are given at annual averages; that is, the average 
labour force for the year is given as a percentage of the average civilian, non-in- 
stitutional population for the year, for each sex-age group. 

5 These participation rates are from the Census, and differ slightly in their manner of 
compilation from the rates in Table 8, which are from the Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 8 — Labour Force Participation Rates at Annual Averages* 1950-63 


Females 


65 and 


* Average civilian labour force as percentage of average civilian, non-institutional 
population. 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Broken down into smaller age groups, the rates appear as follows: 


Table 9 — Participation Rates for Clder Males, 


June, 1961 
Age Rate 
Fs A OL: Se aOR ere ee 88.6 
A BA aes «st cetewtts ids 92.5 
bs ta acha pe ert ater he ene ae 87.5 
60-64 ra eee ets 76.8 
Oo and Over. ori eee ee 29.5 
65-69) Ai os a eee 48.4 
TOCANG AO VEEL. oe aes ne 18.8 


increases in female participation have shown up at all age levels over 
20 years of age, with particularly rapid growth in the group aged 45-54. 


While the male population aged 65 and over has continued to grow, 
the number of men of this age in the labour force has been declining 
since 1957 with a particularly large decrease between 1962 and 1963 
(see Table 10). During 1946-1957, this group remained at approximately 
the same size, with consequent decreases in participation rates. 


Regional Labour Force Participation 
There are fairly wide differences in the extent to which older per- 
sons participate in the labour force of the various regions of Canada. 
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Table 10 — Males Aged 65 and Over in the Labour Force, 
1946-57, at Annual Averages, in Thousands 


P94G rea ae 208 1952 ee 201 195832 Jeet 197 
1947 Bees Pt 203 19S ee corres 195 19501 2 ceca 19] 
1948 novennbas 208 Me ee eee eee LoL TOGO) cecteecaeses 187 
1949 Rees 212 1955. ae 190 296 1)..3 ees 182 
OSU Brats os 209 OSG sca era 204 je PN bene ie 179 
LOST Ree. Soa 201 LOST cece eae ors 207 LOGS haven cre 167 


Source: Labour Force Survey. 


These differences, which are shown for 1961 and for 1931 in Tables 11 
and 12, reflect differences in the type of workers required by the va- 
rious industries that are basic to the economies of the regions. °® 


In 1961 Ontario had the highest participation rates of all the regions 
for men aged 65 and over, and British Columbia had by far the lowest. 
The rate for Ontario reflects the rapid industrial growth of the province 
during the postwar period, and the persistent labour shortages that have 
accompanied this growth. These shortages have meant that older persons 
willing and able to work have had a better chance of employment in 
Ontario than in other regions. The number of people who re-settle in 
British Columbia after retirement (in other provinces) may partly account 
for the province’s low participation rates for males aged 45 and over; the 
importance of the mining and forestry industries in the economy of the 
province (along with the relative unimportance of farming) is probably 
another factor tending to keep the B.C. labour force young. 


In 1931 the Maritime and Prairie provinces showed the highest par- 
ticipation rates for males aged 65 and over. This was a year of severe 


SAge and sex composition may be another factor. For example, given the demand, a 
shortage of younger workers is likely to increase opportunities for older workers. 


Table 11 — Labour Force Participation Rates, by Age, Sex and Region, 1961 


Atlantic | Quebeqd Ontario | Prairies eek 
Columbia 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961. 
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depression and so the competitive position of older workers in the labour 
market was particularly poor. The importance of own-account farming in 
the economies of these regions explains to a large extent why their 
older male residents showed a relatively high level of labour force 
participation in 1931. 


The degree of participation of older women in the various regions 
tends roughly to parallel that of women of all ages. In 1961 Ontario, with 
its large market for clerical and service workers, showed the highest 
women’s participation rates. Since 1951 participation rates for women 
in the Prairie Provinces have increased to a marked degree. 


Table 12 — Labour Force Participation Rates, by Age, 
Sex, and Region, 1931 


Maritimes|Quebec Ontario | Prairies 


British 
Columbia 


Males 
PaO sale cisle ore ds wc eree tee ts +3 43.1 
BO = 24s aiace egies as 6 eteo ae eiale 93.7 
2S SAGR es Vdd tie doieces seae ne 98,1 
WO —=O4 Oe tetein seals a sls so <5 iets 04,1 
OS TandtOVEree ec cles 6 sic a wie cee 56.3 
Females 
AL On oes aso > 4 vs 4 ee sens * Aas § 
ie) CE 47.0 
DAR ee ea Rem AL iy As 173 
AD aml Ga gia eta a 818 0)4 e101" vie sie ee 10.7 


65 and OVEr ee ere ores eae elotevene 


Source: Census of Canada, 1931, 
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OCCUPATIONS OF OLDER MEN IN 1961 


NOT STATED 


— LABOURERS 


CRAFTSMEN, PRODUC- 
Largest proportions of the male labour —| TION PROCESS AND 
force aged 65 and over were among RELATED WORKERS 


Farmers and Farm Workers; Craftsmen, 
Production Process and Related 
Workers; Managerial; and Service and 
Recreation 


MINERS AND 
Vi RELATED WORKERS 


; |_| FISHERMEN, TRAP- 
Greatest contrasts with the percentage PERS AND HUNTERS 
distribution of total male labour force 


were among Farmers, Craftsmen, and LOGGERS AND 
Service workers RELATED WORKERS 


FARM WORKERS 


are AND 


_| PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL 


— MANAGERIAL 


Male Workers Male Workers 
Aged 65 and Over Aged 15 and Over 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961. 
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PERCENTAGE OF MALE WORKERS OF GIVEN AGE AND OLDER 
IN VARIOUS OCUPATIONS 1961 ......... 


MANAGERIAL 


FARMERS AND 
FARM WORKERS 


FISHERMEN, TRAPPERS 
AND HUNTERS 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 


SERVICE AND RECREATION 


CRAFTSMEN, PRODUCTION 
PROCESS AND 
RELATED WORKERS 


CLERICAL 


LABOURERS 


PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL 


MINERS AND 
RELATED WORKERS 


TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATION 


LOGGERS AND 
RELATED WORKERS 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961. 


65 years of age 


and older 


45 years of age 


and older 
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Chapter 3 — IN WHAT INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 
ARE OLDER PEOPLE EMPLOYED? 


The age at which workers begin to find employers reluctant to hire 
them and the age at which they may, for one reason or another, be unable 
to continue working at their accustomed jobs or, if laid off find work 
in another place,’ tends to vary from one industry to another, and between 
different levels of skills. The reasons for divergencies in industrial 
and occupational age distributions are numerous and complex. They in- 
clude variations in retirement policy as between industries, differing 
physical demands of occupations, educational requirements and conse- 
quent differences in the length of training. An examination of the distri- 
butions of younger and older workers is undertaken in the expectation 
that such a study will shed some light on these factors. 


The comparison between young and old will be looked at in two 
ways: first, in terms of the distribution (that is, the proportions of all 
workers of a given age and sex that are working in each industrial and 
occupational group) and, second, in terms of the concentration of older 
workers within each occupational group (i.e., the percentage of all 
workers in a particular occupation who are of a given age or older). An 
‘“index of concentration’’ will be used to illustrate the second aspect. 
This index is the percentage of workers in a given age group for a par- 
ticular occupation divided by the percentage of the whole labour force 
that consists of workers in the same age group. Thus, if the percentage 
of workers of an older age range in a particular occupation is average 
for the labour force as a whole, the index of concentration for that occu- 
pation will be 100. If, among older workers, the percentage in theoccu- 
pation is double that for the whole labour force, the index would be 200, 
and if it is half that of the whole labour force, the index would be 50. 
These comparisons are presented visually in the charts on pages 26 and 


her 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER MEN 
Industrial Attachment 


The industrial attachment of older male workers is heavily weighted 
in favour of agriculture and the service industries. As workers move into 
higher age groups, these industries employ an increasing proportion of the 
total number in the group. Together they account for over one half of 
those 65 years or older, as opposed to 30 per cent of the total labour 
force. Manufacturing, which employs from 24 to 26 per cent of various 
age groups up to age 65, accounts for only 16 per cent of those who have 
reached the nomnal retirement age. 


I Mobility of clder workers is much lower than for the young, and this factor limits their 


job opportunities significantly. 
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Table 13 — Percentage Distribution of Male Workers 
of Various Ages, by Industry, 1931 and 1961 


All Ages 45—54 55—64 65 and Over 


Males 
Agriculture is <.66 6 as <8 
Forestry and Logging . 
Fishing, Hunting and 

Travping ce < sicnitiet hs 
Mining, Quarrying and 
il WellS a 2 case scales 
Manufacturing ........ 
Constticuon 4 +... es 
Transportation, 
Storage, 
Communication ..... 


Trade J i3 SOe . 
Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate.... 
SETVICE 6:55 caine cia seis #8 
Not Specified ........ 


eoeoeoeveeee eevee 


Source: Census of Canada 193] and 1961. 


Table 14 — Index of Concentration by Age and Industry, By Sex, 1931 and 1961 


(Industries are grouped according to the 1951 
Census Standard Industrial Classification) 


45 Years 65 Years 45 Years 65 Years 
and Over and Over and Over 


and Over 
1931 | 1961 | 1931 | 1961] 1931 | 1961 | 1931 


Industry 


ASTICHIEUIC Se cee Pe 0d eee 6 
Forestry and Logging.... 
Fishing, Hunting and 

UIRBDOUNS ae ae wk he © 
Mining, Quarrying and 

OF); Wells) leaierel. ea «te o% 
Manufacturing. ois 000 «sis 
Electricity, Gas, Water .. 
Coneiruction o.. sss eens 
Transportation, Storage, 

Communication 60. ie0s 
ETC acd Vise <belainnn Sutuaae SOU 
Finance, Insurance, 

Neal Fatate .s's ees 954s 
BOTVIOS ws cachuea kocaaus 
POTBHNS! osec sess en da bs 


142 
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In general, industries with a high own-account component (agricul- 
ture, hunting, fishing and trapping, finance, insurance and real estate) 
and industries with a need to keep wages low because of the high labour 
content of output (clothing manufacturing, personal service) tend to have 
high concentrations of older workers. Low-wage industries probably show 
their highest concentration of older workers in times of labour shortages. 
Factors that play a part in keeping down the average age of workers in 
manufacturing are technological change and employer preference for 
younger workers in occupations that involve high-speed operations. An 
opposing tendency would be seniority provisions, which tend to favour 
older workers in time of layoff. As noted above, these factors tend to 
produce a fairly constant concentration up to age 65. The pattern of com- 
pulsory retirement at age 65 causes a sharp drop in the index of con- 
centration after that age level. 


Occupational Attachment 


Table 15 shows that in 1961 the occupations employing the largest 
numbers of males aged 65 and over were agricultural, manufacturing, 
proprietary and managerial, and service occupations. Although a large 


Table 15 — Percentage Distribution of Male Labour Force 
for Various Ages, by Occupation, 1921 and 1961 


2 acta ial aad_| AM \qs-—salss—soleo—64| and 
Over | Aes Over 


Males 
All Occupations ...... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Proprietary and 

Managerial 0.6.5.2. 12.5 
Professional ....c.cc.e- 6.4 
KUTOTICG), @ <,<10's sss. 0 6 5 see 6.0 
Agricultural ss. o.s.6'» see 29.8 
Fishing, Hunting, 

LADO INS | o/s sess 5 siete 0.9 
ZO GPING 6s sxc obi ks ae 0.6 
Mining and Quarrying .. 0.4 
Manufacturing (and Light 

and Power) s+. esse. 10.8 
Construction) tesco scee 5.1 
Transportation (and 

Communication) .... 3,0 
Commercial; 2.5) feet 4.0 
Hinancialwcists +. see's 1.5 
BEIVICON.. © cies Sclaleiee « 13.4 
Labourer 

(ex. Agriculture, 

Logging, Fishing)... 4.2 
Notss tated) cutsisinis «+ os 1:2 


Source: Censuses 1921 and 1961. 1951 Occupational Classification is used. 
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CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONS OF OLDER MEN FROM 1921 TO 1961 


— NOT STATED 


acids LABOURER 


_| TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION 


There has been some decline since 
1921 in the proportion of older men 
in Agricultural 


CONSTRUCTION 


Over the same period there has been a 


marked increase in the proportion in FISHING. HUNTING 
Service occupations AND TRAPPING 


— AGRICULTURAL 


_ |_| PROPRIETARY AND 
MANAGERIAL 


0 
1921 1961 


Male Workers 
Aged 65 and Over 


Source: Census of Canada 1921 and 1961 
(1951 Census Occupational Classification) 
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proportion of males aged 65 and over were employed in manufacturing, a 
substantially greater proportion of the younger age groups worked in 
these occupations. In agricultural, proprietary and managerial, and 
service occupations, the proportion of older workers was higher than 
the proportion of all workers. 


A comparison between Table 15 and the index of concentration 
given in Table 16 shows that the occupations with the highest concen- 
trations in the older age groups are not necessarily the largest emplo- 
yers of older workers. The financial occupations (insurance, real estate, 
and stock and bond brokers) had one of the oldest work-forces of all 
major occupational groups, but this industry is a relatively small employ- 
er of labour. On the other hand, it is apparent that logging, mining and 
quarrying, transportation and communication, construction, manufacturing, 
commercial and labourer are the ‘‘young man’s’’ occupations. 


The proprietary-and managerial group showed a higher than average 
proportion of older workers, but more so for the over 45 than for the 
over 65. Managerial status is usually achieved as the culmination of a 
career and therefore it is reasonable to expect proprietors and managers 
to be older than the average for their age groups. At the same time, 
there is a tendency for officials of corporations, governments and 
institutions to retire at least by the age of 70, which probably accounts 


Table 16 — Index of Concentration for Age, by Occupation, Males, 
1921 and 1961 


1921 1961 


Occupation Group 50 and | 65 and | 45 and | 65 and 
Over Over Over Over 


Proprietary and Managerial............... 138 131 
Professional nda. min sveres ie steer elete a es 112 84 
OCC Bas is 5a iin ae u bats ca 0 whol addhio ike, bo Ake, eens) Siam 63 89 
POMC ITIER |g 515 vc woes Cul i bse © Oke Eee LG, optus one 113 244 
ishing sHiuUnting, Lapping. os ee es 6 ss 5s 0 107 114 
MOR BUN ee cerns ois S18 ete eee Baie s oF Seite malate whe 62 36 
Mining 4nd? Ouarrving Seen. PSS sie ck (ps 29 
Manufacturing (and Light and Power)...... 83 58 
Se CU ESTE cys EAS ONES EN ER OP PME MM TTT 110 v2 
Transportation (and Communication)....... 64 32 
COMMETCIAINS 55 ie) Seo le oe be see 61 71 
POA OC ie 1 i ccd) pete Slee peel Hautes toceneat tus 130 162 
OEIC Cis ia cic fp uructar ciedeba ln Triana Sin Meetals. Nie Cia ates 89 156 
ESRDOULELEG a sic 5 i .0up 9s sehen tune taets sh extiea Qe utes won 92 61 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 

Retest Merc iaite a. bliss seme te Sls bias 8 134 155 
Biitiders’ and Contractors.:...+.sess0+e% 6% 174 95 
PMGINCGlS ree ee Te ee es ck Ee as wba stan ee 3 81 93 
Physicians andiSurgeons 3) (288. si666 60.4 146 144 
Teac het nc htt. it Ga Skis «:cncde Seve ans Bobet 73 47 
Tenitore Sng Se xtONS cin 5.0 n.d \aja0so a0 ape de cd 239 174 


Source: Census of Canada 1921 and 1961. 
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for the drop in concentration of the group age 65 and over (for example, 
in 1961, from 140 to 131 for men). 


The service occupations, which include hotel and restaurant work- 
ers, janitors, watchmen, laundry workers and similar occupations, had a 
high concentration of older workers in 1961. Since this is one of the 
largest occupational groups, it accounts for a large proportion of older 
workers, both men and women. These are typically low-paid jobs, so that 
in times of ‘‘full employment’? the employer of service workers has to 
take whomever is available and, since they are usually low prestige 
jobs as well, the applicants for work tend to be people who either are 
having difficulty getting placed elsewhere or are encouraged to re-enter 
the labour force from one of the ‘‘out of the labour force’’ categories. 


Agriculture shows a high concentration of older workers, for reasons 
already touched on. Agricultural workers are largely own-account workers 
and therefore do not, forexample, follow a general practice of retirement at 
age 65. In addition, alarge amount of capital is required for many types of 
farming which makes it difficult for young workers to enter the field. 


The rigours of occupations in mining, logging and transportation 
have produced an extremely low concentration of older workers in these 
activities, especially of workers aged 65 and over. 


Patterns of Older Worker Employments 


The occupations and industries that show high concentrations of 
older male workers have certain features that differentiate them from 
occupations and industries of low concentration; 


a) Physical requirements. With the possible exception of construc- 
tion occupations, none of the occupations with higher than aver- 
age concentrations of older workers involves heavy physical la- 
bour. It is physically possible, for example, to continue working 
in most service and financial occupations until quite late in 
life. In fact, the mature judgment that comes with older age is a 
valuable asset in these particular occupations. 


b) Own-account or employer status. This is an important factor 
causing high concentrations of older workers in financial and in 
proprietary and managerial occupations. While the professional 
group is below average in its concentration of older workers, the 
subgroups of physicians and surgeons, which is highly own- 
account in character and into which the rate of entry of young 
practitioners is quite low, shows a high concentration of older 
workers. (See ‘‘Selected Occupations’’ at the bottom of Table 
16.) Employment in small establishments is probably also asso- 
ciated with high concentrations of older workers: this might be 
true for construction and for some occupations in the financial 
sector, and is certainly true in agriculture. 
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c) Relatively low wages. This would seem to be an important expla- 
nation for the high concentrations of older workers in many ser- 
vice occupations and in those types of manufacturing occupations 
in which concentrations of older workers are to be found. To the 
economist, low wages and low productivity go hand in hand, but 
this assumes some degree of worker mobility. Where there is a 
group of workers with no place else to go, they will be available 
to low-wage paying employers, whatever their productivity as 
workers. Conversely, low-wage levels in an occupation provide 
the dubious advantage of a relative monopoly for the most pro- 
ductive group of workers who are willing to work for low wages. 
Labourers receive relatively low wages, but the arduous nature of 
much of this work probably tends to keep down the concentration 
of older workers in this occupational group. 


d) Education and training. Older people have, on average, substan- 
tially less formal education than younger workers. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of larger organizations to tie job 
qualifications to formal education, with high school graduation 
a minimum for most white-collar jobs. This is probably an impor- 
tant reason for the low proportion of older men in jobs in the 
clerical and commercial groups. 


Changes in Men’s Employments 


An indication of what has happened to the industrial distribution 
between 1931 and 1961 is given in Table 13. Although some caution 
must necessarily be exercised in this comparison because of the relative- 
ly low demand for labour that prevailed in 1931, it clearly reveals two 
major trends. First, older workers have moved out of agriculture much 
more slowly than younger workers. Thirty-three years ago, 34 per cent of 
the male labour force were farm workers, but by 1961 the proportion had 
dropped to 12 per cent. Among workers 65 years of age and over, 28 
per cent were still engaged in agriculture in 1961, against 49 per cent 
in 1931. 

The second feature, stemming from the substantial growth of job 
opportunities in service-producing industries, is the large increase in 
the proportion of older workers engaged in these industries. In 30 years 
the proportion of older workers in these industries increased from 11 
per cent of the work force aged 65 and over to 25 per cent. On a some- 
what smaller scale, there was also a substantial increase in the propor- 
tion employed in financial institutions — from 1.4 per cent to 4.1 per 
cent. 


For technical reasons, the comparison of occupational distribution 
over time is based on 1921-1961 rather than 1931-1961. This comparison, 
nevertheless, confirms many of the features indicated in the industrial 
comparison. In 1921, just over half the total male labour force aged 65 
and over was in agricultural occupations, as compared to less than a 
third in 1961, despite the fact that male agricultural workers were older, 
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on average, in 1961 than in 1921. Labouring occupations had a some- 
what higher concentration of older male workers in 1921 as compared 
with 1961, and, as Canadian industry was much less mechanized in 
1921, labourers then made up a larger proportion of the male labour 
force both young and old. 


Apart from agricultural occupations, the most significant difference 
between the older labour forces of 1921 and 1961 was in the service 
occupations. In 1921, the service occupation had a somewhat lower than 
average concentration of older workers, and only 3.5 per cent of the 
male labour force aged 65 and over had service jobs; in 1961, the service 
occupation showed a considerably higher than average concentration of 
older workers, and 13.4 per cent of the labour force aged 65 and over 
did work of this kind. The high immigration of the first two decades of 
the century, together with the existence of greater alternative opportu- 
nities for older workers in own-account activities, provides a partial 
explanation for the relatively low concentration of older male workers 
in the service occupations in 1921. 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WOMEN 
Industrial Distribution 


The broad group of service-producing industries (i.e., all industries 
not engaged in the production of goods) provided, in 1961, 77 per cent 
of all jobs for women workers, and accounted for 85 per cent of women 
workers 65 years and over (Table 17). In the group of women 45 years 


Table 17 — Percentage Distribution of Female Workers by Industry, 
1931 and 1961 


All Ages 45—54 55—64 65 and Over 
Industry 
Females 
Agriculture. 0.0% ss e0< 6.5 
Forestry and Logging .. 0.1 
Fishing, Hunting and 

Trapping vase | occa. wi 
Mining, Quarrying and 

Oil Wells icsowis sss : 0.1 
Manufacturing ......... 8.4 
Construction’. < «is vi. «ste 5 0.3 
Transportation, Storage, 

Communication ...... . 1-0 
Electricity, Gas, Water . : 0.8 
REAGG wiseuee a's bie centers : 11.9 
Finance, Insurance and ; 

Real. Estates .¢ sdig.as 2.4 
BOPViCG «yaaa ath « okie tee 67.8 
Not ppeciiied s.ciss ass 125 

PLGULGL Y a ae inte cece a 100.0; 100.0 


Source: Census of Canada 1931 and 1961, 
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and over, the proportions employed in the service industry proper (which 
includes education) ranged from 50 per cent for the 45-54 group to 68 
per cent for those 65 years and over. Job prospects for women workers 
very obviously depend heavily on the prospective growth trend of this 
industry. 


Occupational Distribution 


In 1961 the largest occupational groups for women aged 65 and 
over were service, professional and clerical occupations. Compared 
with the female labour force as a whole, these older women were much 
more involved in service occupations and much less in clerical and 
commercial occupations. However, the 11.5 per cent of the female labour 
force aged 65 and over who worked at clerical occupations in 1961 shows 
a considerable advance over the 1.6 per cent who worked in these occu- 
pations in 1921. 


Table 18 — Percentage Distribution of Female Labour Force 
for Various Ages, by Occupation, 1921 and 1961 


Occupation Group 


45—54 | 55—59|60—64! and 


Ages 
. Over 


Over 
Females 
All Occupations 
Proprietary and 


100.0 


Managerial ......... 6.4 
Professional........ Lae 17.0 
IStiCalEie es sc ss steveiets 11.5 
Agricultural ....... a): 6.4 
Manufacturing ......... 8.2 
Transportation (and 

Communication) ..... 1.1 
COMMGECIAN o.5. 6 05-5 tsi siere 6.3 
Panencial \. 3s. wadere age 0.3 
DEEVACOME)s 0 cs sie o's ste uel 40.6 


Other Occupations 
(and ‘‘Not Stated’’) .. 


Source: Censuses 1921 and 1961. 1951 Occupational Classification is used. 


Occupational concentration among older women was in some te- 
spects similar to occupational concentrations among older men. The 
financial, proprietary and managerial, agricultural and service occupa- 
tions showed higher than average concentration of older women workers. 
Clerical occupations, transportation occupations, including communica- 
tions (which in this case means chiefly employees of telephone compa- 
nies), manufacturing occupations and commercial occupations appear to 
provide a better field for the younger women. In spite of this low con- 
centration of older women, the clerical field has grown so much as to 
become, as was already mentioned, one of the larger employers of older 
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OCCUPATIONS OF OLDER WOMEN IN 1961 


Per Cent 


[—__|— oTHERS 


__|CRAFTMEN AND 
RELATED WORKERS 


—|lFARM WORKERS 


ee Atoeree AND 


COMMUNICATION 


pees AND 


In 1961 a considerable greater proportion 
of older women than younger women were 


in Service occupations 


while a considerably smaller 


proportion were in Clerical occupations 


__|PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL 


-_|- MANAGERIAL 


Women Workers Women Workers 


Aged 65 and Over All Ages 


Source: Census of Canada 1961 


PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE WORKERS OF GIVEN AGE AND 
IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 1961.......... 


MANAGERIAL 


FARMERS AND 
FARM WORKERS 


SERCICE AND RECREATION 


PROFESSIONAL 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 


CRAFTSMEN, PRODUCTION 
PROCESS AND 
RELATED WORKERS 


TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATION 


LABOURERS 


“OTHER OCCUPATIONS” 


CLERICAL 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961. 
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65 years of age 
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45 years of age 
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women. The professional group had a somewhat higher than average con- 
centration of older women workers, but, as may be seen from an exami- 
nation of the ‘‘Selected Occupations’’ at the bottom of Table 19, this 
arises largely from the inclusion of religious workers in the professional 
group. Manufacturing would also be somewhat lower in concentration of 
older female workers except for the inclusion of own-account seamstres- 
ses and dressmakers in the group. 


Table 19 — Index of Concentration for Age, by Occupation, Females, 


1921 and 1961 


1921 1961 
Occupation Group 50 and | 65 and | 45 and! 65 and 
Over Over Over Over 
Proprietary and Managerial . 2 oc. 25s ssw aciec oo 220 
Professional «< s.<c.cs « vances b oley dais ores 110 
Clerical i dsc s v0 ce 50s she U oteleretehoie eaiaie Rienche aieaena 40 
Apriculitura ls nudum s ss racer nied Ge eee erares wie 148 
Manufacturing: «. <../< «sss = Melee eaters a a eee 83 
Transportation and Communication ............ 48 
Commercial «aise 6.6 save 6.6 sy.0ne/ oe 015s even eres ce 89 62 
 UNATIGIOL. Go sos, cece ae wo etree cisio ele arete auerabe ls ere 139 
BOEVICE cine 5 a's d 6 6 @ adie @ 0 Wiglo d dereteeonres Wiele aisy glans 180 
Other Occupations. i. 4... s s.serarerite tee a ste eueieiets 65 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
Proprietors and Managers 
Retail Trade... . s/s6 cic b's + erent adele ara eieiets 280 
Professionals — Nurses iia oc ss 5s > bie etens occ 86 
Teachersi.s 4. soe Se ee ree 80 
Religious Workers............ 625 
CHRGE sh is ee easy mks siete aakane 97 
Leélephone Operators, 1c sais vase & «0 inettate es ae 46 
Personal Service. i's « <s:+ oc 0's c/a's « Hinteatete ees 182 


Source: Census of Canada 1921 and 1961. 


Patterns of Older Women’s Employments 


The occupations that employ older women fall within the groups in 
which women of all ages tend to be employed, and also have some of 
the following characteristics: 


a) Low wages. Women in service occupations, are for the most 
part, at the bottom of the female wage scale; and female wages 
are, on average, lower than those of male workers. (The low 
prestige of domestic service may be as important as low wage 
levels in determining the age composition of this occupation.) 
In agricultural occupations, women are almost entirely unpaid 
workers on family farms. 


b) Own-account status or employment by a small concem. This is 
a pattern for service occupations, for financial occupations, and 
for subgroups in manufacturing in which older women are most 
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CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONS OF OLDER WOMEN FROM 1921 TO 1961 


The most striking change between 
1921 and 1961 was the decrease in 
the proportion of older women work- 
ing in Agriculture..... 


Source: Census of Canada 1921 and 1961 


(1951 Census Occupational Classification) 
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numerous. The retirement policies of large employing organiza- 
tions may partly account for the low concentration of older female 
workers in teaching? and nursing. 


c) Education and training. Apart from clerical work and the ‘‘wo- 
men’s’’ professions, a minimum of training and formal education 
is required in those occupations in which women are extensively 
employed. As may be seen in Table 19, women aged 65 and over 
are under-represented in clerical work, nursing and teaching. 


d) Qualifications to ‘‘deal with the public’’. In sales and secreta- 
rial work (and in some special occupations such as those of 
receptionist or airline stewardess), there is a definite competitive 
advantage to being ‘‘presentable’’ in the sense of having youth- 
ful appearance. Prejudices in this matter are apparently weaken- 
ing somewhat, since in recent years an increasing number of wo- 
men over 45 have been finding employment in sales work for 
department stores. However, given adequate supplies of younger 
woinen, this preference does tend to keep down the average age 
of employees in these occupations. 


Changes in Older Women’s Employments 


In 1921 there was a considerably larger proportion of older women 
than in 1961 listed as employed in agricultural occupations, and the 
concentration of older female workers in agriculture was much higher. 
This difference may be in part a statistical phenomenon, due to diffe- 
rent criteria of employment used in 1921 and 1961, but there is also 
another probable explanation. In 1921, not many married women (apart 
from those in extreme low-income families) participated in the labour 
market, except as unpaid family workers. Thus, the labour force includ- 
ed unmarried women (mostly young), married women from low-income 
families working in the service and manufacturing occupations, wives of 
farmers and small businessmen (mostly older women), and a sprinkling 
of other married women of various ages. Because, on the average, mar- 
ried women were older than single women, and because farmers’ wives 
formed a large proportion of married women in the labour force, they 
also formed a substantial proportion of the older women in the labour 
force, and agricultural occupations had higher than average concentra- 
tions of older women workers. 


The shift in the proportion of older women workers in agriculture 
so dominates the changes in age distribution between 1921 and 1961 
that it is difficult to discover very significant changes in other occupa 
tional areas. The proportion of the older female labour force in clerical 
and commercial activities increased over the 1921-1961 period, and the 
concentrations of older workers in these occupations increased moderately. 


2 There is a fairly high concentration of female teachers aged 45 and over, but a low 
concentration of those aged 65 and over. This would appear to result from retirement 
age policies. 
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Chapter 4 - UNEMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


The official measure of unemployment is based on a sample survey 
which estimates the number of people who are (1) available for work 
and (2) actively seeking work plus those persons on temporary layoffs 
(less than 30 days) from their regular jobs. There are a number of rea- 
sons why some people may be availiable for, but not actively seeking 
work: for example, in a small labour market, people may be aware that 
there are no vacancies; where jobs are in short supply, some workers 
may feel that the applications of others will be given priority and so do 
not actively seek work; an available person may have particular require- 
ments (as to type of job or remuneration) that tend to reduce his or her 
workseeking activities; the receipt of welfare or other payments may be 
contingent on the worker’s availability for work, which, in the case of 
Canadian Unemployment Insurance benefits, is established when the 
claimant registers with the National Employment Service. In addition, 
the stigma sometimes attached to unemployment may lead some avail- 
able workers to take refuge in the respectable statuses of the retired or 
the housewife (some of these may not even admit to having sought work). 


There are a number of reasons why older persons who are out of 
jobs may be less likely than other persons to actively seek work, even 
though some may be available for work, given the right opportunities. 


As long as there is little opportunity for work they may consider 
themselves as retired, even when some demand for labour exists they 
may feel that younger workers will be preferred, or they may be unem- 
ployablein the occupations that they followed most of their lives, and 
unwilling to work at anything else. Most persons laid off from a firm for 
indefinite periods will seek employment elsewhere, but some, especially 
older persons, may temporarily retire waiting and hoping to be recalled. 


When people are being interviewed for the Labour Force Survey, 
they are asked what they or members of their household did mostly 
during the survey week. When the response is something other than that 
the person in question worked or looked for work, the enumerator tries to 
determine whether or not the person has a job and, if not, whether he or 
she is permanently unable to work, kept house during the survey week, 
went to school, was retired or voluntarily idle, or was out of the labour 
force for some other reason. There is probably some tendency for an ol- 
der man not working to say that he is retired (or for someone else to 
make that statement for him) even where some effort may have been 
made to find employment, such as registering with the National Employ- 
ment Service. The Survey uses the availability concept in one respect; 
persons who did not look for work because they believed that no work 
was available are listed as seeking work. This last category of persons 
is probably a difficult one for which to get accurate responses. 
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The statistics of the number of persons registered with the National 
Employment Service providea measure of available manpower not at work. 
A large proportion of those registered with local offices of the Service 
receive Unemployment Insurance or local welfare benefits, and are there- 
fore required by law or regulation to be available for work. Most ofthese 
will actively seek work; the remainder, largely made up of some season- 
al workers, some women and older workers, will assume a more passive 
attitude towards finding employment. This is one of many reasons why 
the total number of persons registered at NES offices may differ from 
the Labour Force Survey estimate of persons without work and seeking 
work; and the discrepency is usually greater on this account for older 
men and women, who may, in some instances, be more-or-less retired, 
although registered for work. 


Appendix: Table F* shows that for males the lowest incidence of 
unemployment is exhibited by the group aged 65 and over. Apart from 
this group, the group aged 35-44 show the lowest rates, and the next 
two age groups show slightly but consistently higher unemployment 
rates. The drop in unemployment rates for males aged 65 and over is due 
to retirements, but, as may be seen when a comparison is made with 
Table 21, many of these older retired workers may be regarded as 
available for work given suitable opportunities. 


Table 20 — Unemployment Rates, by Age and Sex, Annual Averages, 1953-63 


Both Sexes, 


Source: Labour Force Survey. 


The contrast between the two series, as may be seen by comparing 
Tables 20 and 21, is particularly apparent for males aged 65 and over. 
In the Labour Force Survey data, the percentage of the male labour 
force aged 65 and over who are without jobs and seeking work is consist- 
ently lower than the percentage of all male labour force members with- 
out jobs and seeking work. 


1 This table presents the data of Table 20 in a finer age breakdown. 
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Table 21 — Registrations at NES Offices as Percentage of Labour Force, 
by Age and Sex, Annual Averages, 1957-63 


1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 
9.6 9.1 9.0 7-8 


6.7 8.3 


Both Sexes, All Ages............. 
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On the other hand, when registrations at National Employment 
Service offices are expressed as percentages of the labour force for 
the various age groups (Table 21), males aged 65 and over show higher 
percentages than any other group. The proportions of males aged 45 to 
64 in the labour force who are without jobs and seeking work (as meas- 
ured by the Labour Force Survey) and who are registered at NES offices, 
both tend to be lower than the same proportions for the total male 
labour force, and are lower in about the same degree. Thus, while more 
male workers aged 45 to 64 register than actively seek work, compari- 
sons of the two series does suggest that the vast majority of workers 
in this age group are both available for work and are ‘‘seeking work’’, ? 
in contrast to the 65 and over group. 


According to the Labour Force Survey measure, women above the 
age of twenty show extremely low ratesof unemployment. Table 21 shows 
that registrations of women run much higher, with the group aged 45-64 
showing lower than average registrations, and the 65 and over group 
usually lower, but occasionally higher, than average. The comparison 
between Tables 20 and 21 shows that the distinction between avail- 
ability for work and active work-seeking is of more than academic in- 
terest in regard to the female labour force. 


The Duration of Unemployment of Older Workers 


While statistics on the incidence of unemployment lead to some- 
what equivocal conclusions as to the precise situation of older workers, 
the general picture is one of parity with the rest of the labour force. 
Older male workers appear to get no more than their fair share of unem- 
ployment, while older female workers appear to get less. Some of the 
reasons why this picture cannot be accepted without qualification 
have already been outlined. 


2The proportion of the unemployed group who are ‘‘on layoff’’ rather than actively seeking 
work is always fairly small. 
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It is in terms of duration of unemployment that the older worker’s 
disadvantages in the labour market become most apparent. Tables 22 
and 23 provide a very sketchy indication of the magnitude of these 
disadvantages. 


Table 22 shows that for the month of October (averaged over the 
years 1961-63) 26.4 per cent of the male unemployed aged 45 and over 
had been unemployed for at least 6 months as compared with 17.7 per 
cent of males aged 25-44 and 14 per cent of males aged 14-24. 


Table 22 — Duration of Unemployment, by Age, Men, October Average, 
1961-1963, in Percentages 


Duration All 14-24 25-44 45 and Over 
100 100 100 100 
Under 1 Month Sao S01 40.7 34.3 
1-3 ORS 36.7 31.2 26.5 
4—6 12a 13.3 10.4 120 
Over 6 19.1 14.0 TZa/. 26.4 


Table 23 indicates that seasonality of employment is a greater 
significance in relation to the duration of unemployment of older male 
workers, in contrast to the unemployment of younger workers. Here the 
average is taken for the month of June, and shows an even more dispro- 
portionate number of workers aged 45 and over in the group that had 
6 months or more of unemployment. 


Table 23 — Duration of Unemployment, by Age, Men, June Average, 
1961-1963, in Percentages 


Duration All 14-24 25-44 45 and Over 
100 100 100 100 
Under 1 Month 32.3 43.1 PAS TS 19.5 
1—3 25.0 25.0 25.0 24.5 
4—6 Vhe2 14.5 19.6 18.6 
GCver 6 25.4 Tes 252 37.4 


The contrast between the figures on incidence and the figures on 
duration indicates that with good luck and good management an older 
worker has a better than average chance of retaining his job. How long 
this situation will obtain in the face of rapidly changing technology is a 
serious question. However, the real ‘‘older worker problem’’ arises when 
the worker loses his job. At this point he is likely to have aconsidera- 
bly worse-than-average chance of re-employment. 
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The Educational Distribution of Older Workers 


It was previously asserted (p.29) that older workers have, on the 
average, substantially less formal education than younger workers. This 
assertion is borne out by detailed tabulations available from the 1961 
Census. Table 24 presents the situation for the male labour force. 


Table 24 — Male Labour Force: Years of Schooling by Broad 


Occupational Groups by Age, Percentage Distribution 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Elementary 1—3 yrs. | 4—5 yrs. University 
Secondary | Secondary 


(per cent) 
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Source: Census 1961. 


It may be seen that for the labour force as a whole there is a sub- 
stantially greater proportion of workers with no more than elementary 
school background inthe 55 years and over age groups than in the young- 
er groups. When the managerial, professional, and clerical occupations 
are excluded, more than three quarters of the group aged 65 and over 
are shown to have no more than elementary school education. 


Table 25 provides a more detailed breakdown for the male popula- 
tion as a whole (excluding those attending school). For those aged 65 
and over the level of formal education is even lower than in the labour 
force table, from which it must be concluded that older males who are 
out of the labour force tend to have poorer backgrounds (in terms of 
formal education) than those who are in the labour force. 
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Table 25 — Percentage Distribution by Age Group of Male Population Aged 
15 years and Over, Not Attending School, by Highest Grade Attended 


Elementary Secondary 


Age Group Scho ol- 


It may be asserted that a person’s level of formal education should 
have very little bearing on his competitiveness in the labour market, 
especially where such formal education may have been acquired more 
than forty years in the past. The first-hand technical and organizational 
background of the experienced worker may more than compensate for any 
deficienciesin his formal education. 


This position needs to be qualified at two points. In the first place 
there is a growing tendency for employers to demand higher levels 
of formal education when recruiting workers. This fact may provide a 
partial explanation of the re-employment difficulties of older workers. 


Secondly, when technology changes practical experience loses 
some of its importance and formal education gains some significance, 
at very least, as an indicator of potential adaptability. 


The distributions in Table 24 show that there are serious educa- 
tional deficiencies among older workers, taken in the aggregate. This, 
coupled with the fact that, for most people, there is a loss of educational 
level through time (if for no other reason that one’s education becomes 
out of date) would appear to suggest that plans for the vocational re- 
training of older workers may require upgrading of their formal education. 
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Chapter 5 — THE INCOME POSITION OF OLDER PEOPLE 


It is well known that, once a period of peak earnings in the age 
groups of the thirties and forties has been passed, incomes tend, on 
the average, to decline with age. While this is largely a matter of a 
decreasing proportion of economically active people, the occupational 
distributions in Chapter 3 suggest that a tendency for the older labour 
force to cluster into lower-paid occupations may also be a contributing 
factor. 


Table 26 provides the distribution of income of individuals (exclud- 
ing those on farms) by age for 1961, and also gives the median incomes 


Table 26 — Percentage Distribution of Individuals, by 
Age, Sex, and Income Group, 1961 Census 
(20 Per Cent Sample of Non-Farm Population) 
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SONS 9 909s. Gs Fie Rie tot 43.0 
5500017490 Se ee Re 16.1 
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5, 00069, 999% .65 cele ses 2.0 
60009999 06.6 o:5 ois create 3.0 
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Median Income (persons 
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500217009 2 ohn ease 5.5 
JZ, O00 = 2999'S. Windle es 5.2 
S$, 000385999 sada Soesises 250 
A, 000 —45999 go abtiNeus aes 10 
5, 000=57999: 3 duiSdins 29 0.5 
6,000—9,999 .....ccceee 0.7 
10,000 and Over view ee. 0.4 


Median Income (persons 
It INCOME) cho cans «os 1,487 | 1,436/1,250 
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for each age-sex group of those persons who reported any income at all.’ 
It may be seen that median income for the male group aged 65-69 was 
50 per cent of that of the males aged 35-44, while, for women, the per- 
centage relationship of the same two age groups was 55 per cent. 


The table shows the extent to which old age assistance and old 
age security sustain the incomes of older individuals. The rather large 
percentages of persons (especially of women) aged 65-69 and 70 and 
over who are in the $500-999 income range must be made up mainly of 
people for whom these transfer payments represent their only substan- 
tial source of income. 


For most people, the years after 60 are accompanied by some 
decline in financial responsibilities. Furthermore, the incomes of 
breadwinners in their 50’s and 60’s will frequently be supplemented by 
the earnings of other family members. 


Table 27, a special tabulation from the DBS Survey of Consumer 
Finances for 1962, gives an indication as to the way in which, in the 
aggregate, this works out. The table shows that total family incomes 
in 1962, broken down by the age of the heads of families, was sub- 
stantially higher, on the average, than the incomes of male individuals 
of the same age in 1961. Since a substantial minority (something on the 
order of 20 per cent) of the heads of families, aged 45 and over, would 
be women, an even greater contrast may be inferred between family and 
individual income for families having family heads in the older age 
groups. 

1 Median incomes are used here and later because averages of incomes give a dispropor- 
tionate weight to the few income recipients with very high incomes. What we are 
interested in is the income level of persons or families occupying an approximately 
middle position in the distribution of incomes. The persons who reported no incomes 
must presumably be living on something, and were omitted in calculating medians, 


because it was impossible to provide any measure of their real welfare. The same 
objection could be raised to the inclusion of the groups with extremely low incomes. 


Table 27 — Percentage Distribution of Families with Heads Aged 45 
Years and Over, by Income Group and Age Group of Head, 
Canada, 1961 


Age of Head 
Income Group 4s—s4 | 55-64 | 65-69 
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Source: DBS — Selected Statistics on the Older Population of Canada, Table 47, p. 54. 
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Tables 26 and 27 refer to two different years and were from two 
different statistical sources, hence comparisons are hazardous. With 
this qualification it may be said that, in so far as it indicates anything, 
a comparison of the two tables suggests that total family income tends, 
to some degree, to offset the lower incomes of family heads, as they 
grow older. 


It should also be borne in mind that the family unit presided over 
by a middle-aged and older urban head of family is typically a smaller 
one than that of breadwinners in the age groups of maximum individual 
eamings, so that, for the former, a given level of income would tend to 
imply a higher level of welfare than for the latter. Thus, changes in 
size and earnings of the family with changesin the agesof its members 
probably tends, up to a point, to complement changes in the earming 
power of breadwinners. 


A wholly owned home considerably raises the level of living of a 
family in the lower income brackets. In Canada, more households live 
in owned than in rented dwellings, and the proportion of home ownership 
rises with the age of the household head. In 1961 almost 80 per cent of 
the non-farm households with male head aged 65 or over and more than 65 
per cent of those with female head aged 65 or over lived in dwellings 
owned by some member of the household. Around 90 per cent of these 
owned dwellings (of households with head aged 65 or over) were free of 
mortgages. While it would be useful to be able to relate home ownership 
to income levels within age ranges, there is no reason to believe that 
it is limited to the high income families with older heads. In fact, a tab- 
ulation from the 1962 Survey of Consumer Finances indicates that 
families with heads aged 60 and over who live in owned homes show a 
lower average income than those living in rented homes. On the other 
hand, it is well known that older individuals in urban areas whose in- 
comes are low to the point of requiring public assistance tend to live 
almost exclusively in rented dwellings. 


In comparing these income data with the 1954 data that appeared in 
the previous edition of this publication, the overall impression (precise 
comparisons being difficult because of diverse sources and different age 
groupings) that the incomes of older people have just about kept up with 
increases in the cost of living over the period 1954-61. The consumer 
price index, over this period, moved up by 11 percent, and median 
incomes of older people increased at approximately the same rate. 


Despite recent improvements in social security benefits it would 
appear that a real income maintenance problem remains for people aged 
65 and over. Thirty-eight per cent of non-farm male individuals aged 65- 
69 had incomes of less than $1,000 in 1961, while for males aged 70 
and over the proportion was 44.5 per cent. This amounted to a total of 
650,000 people. The incomes of older women were much lower, but not 
too much is known about their means of support. As for the non-farm 
families in 1962, almost 28 per cent with head aged 65-69 had incomes 
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of less than $2,000, while for those with head aged 70 and over the rate 
was 41 per cent. In 1961 the average size of household with head aged 
65-69 was — male head: 2.8; female head: 2.0. With head aged 70 or over 
the average sizes were: male head: 2.5; female head; 1.9. These average 
sizes do not give very firm guidelines for interpretation, since size of 
household (and the relationship between sizes of household and family) 
may be associated with income, but they probably do provide a justifica- 
tion for regarding a family income of less than $2,000 as an indication 
of poverty. The DBS Survey of Incomes, Assets, and Liabilities taken 
in 1958 indicates that low income families tend to possess negligible 
liquid assets; at least, not enough to appreciably supplement current 
income through drawing on savings. 


Table 28, also from the 1962 Survey of Consumer Finances, sug- 
gests that a higher level of employment of older persons might provide 
the most satisfactory solution to these income maintenance problems. 
The incomes of families with older head whose main source of income 
is wages and salaries show substantially higher average levels than do 
the incomes of families as a whole. However, the material in some of 
the earlier chapters, particularly those data bearing on the education 
and health of persons aged 65 and over, suggests that there are some 
practical limits to the extent to which a higher percentage from this age 
group could, without very special measures, be absorbed in employment. 


The percentage of families with older head whose main source of 
income is from transfer payments is very large, especially for families 
with head aged 70 and over. The average incomes of these families 
indicate that the income position of a rather large number of older Cana- 
dians is far from satisfactory. 


Table 28 — Average Income of Families with Heads Aged 
60 Years and Over, Classified According to Age Group 
of Head, by Major Source of Income, Canada, 1961 


Age of Head 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The information that has been presented here permits only the most 
limited generalizations about the position of older workers and older 
people in Canada. The actual incidence of problems tends to become 
obscured by the use of averages and total groupings of parts of the 
population across Canada. Here are a few of the more obvious observa- 
tions emerging from the analysis: 


Persons Aged 65 and Over 


(1) It is certainly true that the absolute number of older people 
is increasing; this iS even more So in the case of the younger age 
groups. The important question is whether the proportion of older people 
in the total population is tending to increase or decrease, because 
changes in this proportion can also alter the income distribution of the 
population. While there is some tendency for the proportion of older 
people in the Canadian population to increase, it is not increasing at a 
very rapid rate, nor is the proportion as high at present as in many other 
Western countries. The age composition of Canada is not expected to 
change appreciably during the 60’s and 70’s and, if the more optimistic 
forecasts of Canada’s economic future are realized, the task of safe 
guarding the welfare of elderly people should become relatively easier. 


(2) For some years now the percentage of persons (especially men) 
aged 65 and over who are economically active has been declining. It 
may be that this age group is becoming more dependent on other age 
groups both for financial support, to the extent that they receive transfer 
payments and/or other forms of assistance, and for goods and services 
to the extent that they are not themselves producers. On the other hand, 
an increasing number of those retiring are better off than those who did 
so some years ago because of more and better pension plans and be- 
cause of workers’ increasing ability to save for old age. 


(3) Compared with other age groups, male workers aged 65 and over 
are quite heavily concentrated in own-account activities and in the 
service occupations. Although the data do not show this, there is pro- 
bably a good deal of movement of older workers from other occupations 
into service occupations.* 


(4) Unemployment among male workers aged 65 and over appears to 
be somewhat dissimilar in character to unemployment among younger 
male workers. There are probably a considerable number of older men 
who would like to work, but who, for a number of reasons, do not active- 
ly compete for jobs. When they do, it is usually in a much more limited 
labour market than is likely to be the case for younger men. It is quite 


British studies have shown that service occupations provide a major source of openings 
for older workers in that country who have left their customary type of employment. 
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probable that the average duration of unemployment tends to be longer 
for the older age groups. 


(5) On the basis of the data presented in Chapter 5 (which in some 
respects are seriously incomplete) it would appear that a problem of 
income maintenance exists for a number of people in the group aged 65 
and over. If it were possible to extend the employment of people in this 
age group (without greatly depressing wages in the small labour market 
in which elderly people appear to operate), the income maintenance 
problem would be eased. 


(6) Such an extension of employment would depend on there being a 
fairly large proportion of the group aged 65 and over, who are not now 
in the labour force, available to take advantage of expanded employment 
opportunities. The few statistics presented on the incidence of disa- 
bilities in Canada’s older population suggest that the addition of workers 
from this source might be quite modest in size. For women aged 65 and 
over a lack of recent work experience would probably be a serious limit- 
ing factor to recruitment into paid employment. Recent increases in the 
proportion of women aged 45 to 64 who are working should tend to 
develop a supply of experienced female workers aged 65 and over in 
future years. 


Workers Aged 45 to 64 


Employment and income problems of workers under, but approaching, 
65 years of age have not received the attention here that they deserve. 
The following comments are offered, some of which emerge out of the 
data presented, and some of which are speculations: 


(1) An examination of age ceilings on ‘help wanted’ advertisements 
in newspapers is sufficient to indicate that the worker in this age group 
who for some reason is obliged to seek employment, is likely to find his 
opportunities considerably limited in some occupations. 


(2) The material on occupational concentrations in Chapter 3 indi- 
cates that a tendency towards a division of labour by age, that is so 
apparent for workers aged 65 and over, becomes increasingly a factor in 
the occupational distribution of the group aged 45 to 64. 


(3) Despite the progressive narrowing of job opportunities with age, 
the proportion of persons in this age group who are labour force members 
does not fall much below the maximum levels for men until about the age 
of 60, while the proportion of women aged 45 to 64 who are labour force 
members has been continually increasing, and is now almost up to the 
level of women aged 25 to 44. 


(4) The incidence of unemployment among workers aged 45 to 65 is 
only slightly, but persistently, higher than that for the 35-44 are group. 


(5) The median income of this group does not appear to be signifi- 
cantly lower than that of younger people. However, many workers in their 
40’s or 50’s have passed the age of maximum earnings, although this 
tends to be offset by other workers whose earnings increase until the age 
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of retirement. Also, it is important to recall that for many workers family 
and other responsibilities reach a peak in this age group. This situation 
makes the problem for those whose income is falling, particularly crit- 
ical. 


(6) It seems quite clear from the statistics presented that no very 
major welfare problem (such as may exist for persons aged 65 and over) 
is to be found for persons aged 45 to 64 as a group. On the other hand, 
the data on occupational distribution and concentration suggest that, for 
a substantial minority of workers in this age range (45 to 64), some sort 
of occupational readjustment has to take place. The precise nature of 
the occupational problems faced by workers in their 40’s, 50’s, and 
early 60’s has not been studied in detail. It is probable that in the future 
they will receive an increasing amount of attention from public and 
private agencies devoted to education, placement and rehabilitation. 


In order to better understand older workers problems, it is useful to 
examine some of the main causes which gave rise to these problems. For 
example, workers reaching 60 years of age and over since World War II 
had started their careers some 40 years before or between 1905 and 1915. 
Few industrialized nations have expanded so rapidly and changed so 
fundamentally as Canada has since the beginning of this century. These 
changes have drastically altered the industrial composition and the occu- 
pational characteristics of the economy. For example, at the beginning 
of the century an estimated 40 per cent of the country’s labour force were 
in agriculture; in 1963 about 10 per cent were on farms. About 30 per 
cent held jobs in the tertiary or service industries compared with about 
55 per cent in 1963. Similarly, only 15 per cent were in manufacturing 
industries compared with some 25 per cent in 1963. Apart from these 
changes, the labour force increased from about 2 million at the turn of 
the century to over 6.7 million in 1963. 


During this period of rapid expansion which changed the industrial 
composition so markedly, the importance of various occupations also 
changed. Some expanded, some remained relatively stable, others de- 
clined, very few remained unchanged in terms of skill requirements. 
Some changes, especially those which reduced physical labour, helped 
workers who were growing older. But other changes demanding either 
retraining in the same or other occupations, or change of industry or 
location, worked against those growing older. 


Similarly, the composition of the work force according to paid 
workers, those working for themselves, etc., shifted drastically, princi- 
pally because of the withdrawal from agriculture but also because of the 
substantial growth of large business corporations. Workers in the own- 
account group (those without paid employees) have been particularly 
affected by these changes. There are no early records of the proportion 
of own-account workers in the total labour force; however, some indica- 
tion of their diminishing importance is suggested by the fact that since 
World War II they have declined from an estimated 20 per cent to 10 per 
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cent ofthe labour force. It is felt that this factor has played a significant 
role in reducing the proportion of older workers in the labour force. 


The progressive narrowing of job opportunities for the aging worker 
may be due in part to irrationality on the part of employers: if so, then 
the above abbreviated analysis suggests that irrationality takes on very 
definite patterns. Why does the employer in the Electrical Apparatus 
industry discriminate against the older worker, while the employer in 
the Leather Products industry apparently does not? Although discrimi- 
nation against the older worker just because he is getting old may be 
a Significant barrier in many cases, this study suggests that a number 
of other barriers may exist. These are institutional factors that are a 
reflection of economic change and the inability of some workers who 
are growing older to make necessary adjustments to changing opportu- 
nities in the labour market. Part of the solution, then, is to attack pre- 
judice; the other part, and probably the more important one, is to assist 
the aging worker in making these readjustments. 


By and large, therefore, the problem of job opportunities for older 
workers in the future will be determined to a large extent by the pace 
and character of future economic changes and the ability of workers to 
adjust to these changes. A society aware of these developments and 
their impact on workers growing older, can do much to help them adjust 
to change; and can do much to help create opportunities more in line 
with the contributions that these people are able to make. 


A great many people and organizations—especially those engaged in 
welfare work and inthe placement serviceof the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission—have shown a great deal of concern about the problem of the 
aging worker. To help in this work the Department of Labour established 
in 1953 and interdepartmental committee on older workers for the purpose 
of promoting research and publicity. Three major research studies have 
been carried out since the inception of that committee. The first study, 
called Pension Plans and the Employment of Older Workers, published 
in 1957, sought to provide information as to the way in which pension 
plans affect both hiring and retention of employment of older workers. 
The Aging of the Worker in the Canadian Economy was published in 1959. 
A third study, also published in 1959 was called, Age and Performance 
in Retail Trade. 


These three studies do not claim to teil the whole complex story 
about the problems of the aging worker, but they go some way towards 
enabling the public to better understand them. More research is needed 
and will undoubtedly be undertaken to further understanding of these 
people, especially of those in the working population who are unable 
to adjust to the rapid pace of industrial and technological change, or 
whose job opportunities are limited because of social attitudes. 


In 1959, the federal Department of Labour established a division of 
older workers under the National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation. 
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Its functions include co-ordination of the activities of the Labour De- 
partment generally in this field. 


In 1963, a Senate Committee on Aging was established to hear 
studies and views on the various problems associated with age. 


All these efforts have helped greatly to further understanding about 
the aged. But more research is still needed in order to further and ex- 
tend the programs designed to reduce the problems faced by the aging 
worker in a rapidly changing working world as well as the problems he 
faces after his working period is over. 
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Appendix: Table B — Labour Force Status of Experienced Older 
Labour Force, Census 1961 


45 and Over 45—54 55—64 65 and Over 


Males 
Total es Beishd's ae Sob els se 1,605,574 879,585 534,740 191,249 
Non-Agricultural ........ 1,344, 150 763,862 444,026 136,262 
Wage Earners ........4. 1,115,729 641,726 312,125 101,878 
Self-Employed ........ 226,777 121,487 71,399 33,891 
Unpaid Family Workers, 1,644 649 502 493 
A GriCUtITe Vee. cree ss 0 261, 424 115,723 90,714 54,987 
Wage Eamers......... 26,921 11,922 9,526 5,473 
Self-Employed ........ 228, 481 101,300 79,615 47,566 
Unpaid Family Workers. 6,022 2,501 1,573 1,948 
Females 
LOCAL cis G's. 9 s'c'nns'e'e'ee ss e's 509, 462 306,712 154,861 47,889 
Non-Agricultural,....... 477,506 | 288,283 | 144,431 44,792 
Wage Eamers......... 419,024 257,098 126, 278 35,648 
Self-Employed ........ 44,940 22, 480 14, 403 8,057 
Unpaid Family Workers. 13,542 8,705 3,750 1,087 
Agriculture ...cccscesees 31,956 18, 429 10, 430 3,097 
Wage Eamers......... 3, 336 2,033 1,004 299 
Self-Employed ........ 6,882 2,590 2,679 1,613 
Unpaid Family Workers. 21, 738 13,806 6, 747 1,185 
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